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Tha Dillinghaa (Alaska) Poraign study Prograa 
B?alaation covars 3 school yaars (1970-71 through 1972-73) . Tha 
prograa vas an inno?ati?a diraction for rural aducatiou in aipandiug 
tha studaats* (pradoainantly Bati?a Aaarican) aiparianca during thair 
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(1) tha incraasa in tha studants* antranea and succass in eollaga; 

(2) attitudinal changas occuring in thair outlooks and futura 
options; (3) tha influanc^^ of tha structura of tha prograa on thair 
succass and how tha structura dif farad a?ary yaar. To aaasura tha 
affaets of tha prograa on eollaga antranea and succass in aach of tha 
3 yaarsy tho studants* ratas of antranea and succass in collage vara 
coaparad to Bati?a Aaarican studants anrollad for tha first tiaa in 
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adainistared three tiaas during the prograa. Soae findings indicated 
that the increase in college entrance and success had; a large iapact 
(1970-71); a sizeable iapact (1971-72); and a good effect (1972-73). 
Bo definite conclusions vere afda about attitudinal changes in 
self-concept and future possibilities. Hove?er« the students* 
self-reports raised the possibility that soaa favorable results did 
occur. (AH) 
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PREFACE 



The Dillingham Foreign Study Program began in 1970, and continued each year for three school 
years. It is an innovative direction for rural education in expanding studentt' experience during their senior 
year in high school, and offering early entrance into college. The program was initially developed to lidp 
meet the needs of predominantly Native background students in which the traditional high school 
program did not seem to be preparing them for entrance into post-secondary school education. 

The Center for Northern Educational Research was asked to evaluate the program in terms of 
increased student entrance and success into college and attitudinal changes occuring in the students 
outlooks and future possibilities. The influence of the structure of the program in the three years was also 
examined in terms of student success. 

The support for this research came through the Dillingham School District in conjunction with the 
Center for Northern Educational Research. Two major purposes of the Center for Northern Educational 
Research are ''the identificatk>n, ordering, and promotion of promising means for improved educational 
programs'" and "the design of research projects appropriate to new educational concepts/' especially 
their effectiveness in rural educational settings. 

I would like to express my thanks to Dr. Judith Kleinfeld, at the Institute for Social, Econo :c, and 
Government Research (or her advice throughout the study and to Mr. Dan Turner, w!?o made possible a 
first-hand observation of the program while the students were in Japan. In addition, a special thanks Mr. 
Barry Waldo, Mr. 1 erry Chaise, Mr. Dan O'Brien, Ms. Anna Andrews, and other instructors in the 
program who donated many hours of their time in aiding this evaluation. 

— Diana Holzmueller 



INTRODUCTION 



DillinRham is a small, rural fishing village in Southwest Alaska with approximately 850 residents, 
primarily Native. Like most Alaska villages. Dillingham's main trar .sportation link with major populaHon 
centers is by plane. Daily commercial flights to Anchorage, and several chwler services to outlying 
villages, are available for those who can afford the air fare. The only road leads to a small village about 20 
miles away. 

In Dillingham and other rural Alaska villages, it has become apparent that the high schools need to 
develop new approaches to the tradiUonal programs if their students are to succeed in college: 

Dillingham's isolation, combined with the fact that about 90 percent of the villagers have some 
degree of Alaskan Eskimo or Aleut background, created educational needs that the traditional 
school program was not meeting. Because of language and cultural barriers, the typical Native 
students were often three years behind by the time they entered the ninth grade. 1'hough there 
were indications that they were just as intelligent as ihe white students, they had lost 
confidence in their ability to compete with them academically. As a consequence, many 
students dropped out before completing high school, and very few ever attempted college. 
Indeed, no more than five students out of a class of 30 had ever gone to college and survived the 
first year. ^ 



llie Foreign Study Program was developed in Dillingham in partial response to this problem. One 
purpose of the program was to increase the number of students who enter college by guiding them toward 
college while they are still in high school. Another purpose was to increase their chances to succeed in 
college by providing new experiences to increase their self-confidence. To accomplish this, the Foreign 
Study Program enabled rural students to spend part of a high school year in a foreign country and enter 
college after 3 years or less of high school. In the foreign country, the Native and non-Native students 
would be on equal footing in coping with a different language and culture. 

With the trend in rural education turning more toward sending rural students to high school in their 
home villages, the foreign travel and college experiences also provide a way to increase these students' 
awareness of outside opportunities as well as suggesting alternatives to living in a small, rural village. 

The original program was developed in Dillingham during the 1970-71 school year by Daniel Turner, 
the superintendent, and Bob Cherry, the high school principal. While the underlying concept of the 
program remained the same in each of the three years of the program's operation, important changes 
occurred. There were differenc>es in the size of the student groups, homogeneity of so' 'al characteristics, 
length of program orientation, college campus attended, and foreigi country visited. Indeed, each year of 
the program was actually a different version because of these differences. Such changes in the program 
may have influenced its degree of success in different years. 



H. Huurll Jones. Jr.. "On an Equal K(K>tinK." Today't Educatkm. NtA Journal. Murch. 1972. p. .57. 



PURPOSE OF THE EVALUATION 



l*his evaluation explores the following questions in so far as is possible with available information. 

1. Did the Dillingham Foreign Study Program increase college entrance and success? 

2. Did the program change students' attitudes toward themselves and expand their ideas of what 
possibilities may be open to them in the futurei^ 

3. How did the program structure differ in particular years, and how did these structural differences 
influence success)' 

1 o measure the effects of the program on college entrance and success in each of the three years, the 
Dillingham Foreign Study Program students' rates of entrance and suc*cess in c*ollege were compared to 
those of the most comparable group of students available: Native students enrolled for the first time at the 
University of Alaska. ^ 

It was very difficult to assess the effects of the pn^gram on the students' attitudes toward themselves 
and their future possibilities. We asked the 1072*73 students on a questionnaire if they had changed on the 
trip and, if so, how. W« also administered a questionnaire concerning occupational and educational goals 
three times during the 1072*73 year — at the beginning of the program, after travel experie»ice. and after 
university experience* 

1 o examine the differences in the program in particular years, we interviewed trip sponsors, 
university staff, and counselors* We also compared rates of college entrance and success in different years, 
and tried to determine what differences in the programs may have ac*counted for various degrees of 
student success. 



Th« First Fofftlan Study Program: 1970-71 

l*he 1970-71 Foreign Study Program was funded by the Public School Foundation. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (tuition payments for some students), and the Alaska State Boarding Home Program. The 
Dillingham school district paid travel, board, and lodging* and the students provided an estimated $30U 
each for personal expenses. Counselors and group leaders agreed to acccmipany the group to Japan at a 
reduc*ed $alar>*. 

The program included 15 seniors and 13 juniors from Dillingham High School. The group consisted 
of 22 Native and 6 non-Native students* All of these students were volunteers, and all but one had above 
average high school grades (see Table 1). 



2 

K. Kohimt and j. Kleinteld. Alaska Natives in Alaska Hinher Educutimu ImtittHo ot Si^ial. K tniinnnc and Cttivenniieiit 
Hcscar^ K 11^4 (hirthcoitiing). All iMTcentuMt' litfiiresi ot riiKer<(itv ni Ala^^ka. NativoKtiidnit^i' I'litranrr and snircss rates nted Uvrv 
were oi^ainrd iruttK this hifther edncation stndy. They are inc'lnded here to uive «nne ifidu'atinn nt hm prnitrain xtndi'nt?^ compare 
with other stndentx in Alaska who enter colletfe. althonith the uronps are not statistically coniparalile. 
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The Kroup participatinK in the first year proRram was very small and cohesive. I he students had 
similar hac kKrtxmds and were familiar with each other and the staff. In addition, this was an experimental 
proHraiii and considerable pressure existed for it to succml. Both the comnmmt>' and students had 
participatcxi in planniuK the profiram. This led to student understandinx cif proKram goals and strong 
sup|H>rt for these Roals. One student wrote in his travel report: 



September 1 4 J 97 1 . was the result of planning on the part of many people, and study from the 
students involved. Approximately 27 students plus adults left the Dillingham airport at 10:45 

p.m. Koll call was taken and Mr. gave a little speech about what to expect at the Anchorage 

Airport and where we \ ere allowed to stay. There was talking between students and advisors. 
We joined in singing songs lefimed from the first grade up 'till now. 



The first part of the program consisted of a two-week orientation c*ourse in Dillingham where the 
students received intensive instruction in Japanese culture, language, and histor>' from a professor of 
Asian studies at Alaska Methodist l^niversity. Students then spent three months in Japan where they 
attended classes in Japanese language, social studies, and Unguagearts. Graduate assistants from Magoya 
University acted as tutors and guided tours. 

\l hile in Japan the students lived veiy much as the typical Japanese. They often stayed in youth 
hostels frequented by Japanese youth or in ryokan$ (ro-kanz), Japanese hotels, frequented by Japanese 
tourists. A ryokan is generally owned by a family. Its rooms closely resemble those of the owner; they are 
very sparse with a single low table, rice mats, and a decorative flower design or valued statue. Sleeping 
mats are placed on the floor in the evening and put back into the storage closet in the mornings. Most of the 
time a small room heater or heating unit under the table provides warmth since there is no central heating. 
The large, hot community baths in the ryohm$ were used extensively by the students. 

In their tr.wel reports mailed weekly to the Dillingham school office, students frequently mentioned 
growing awarttiess of cultural differences and developing confidence in finuing their way around a 
strange cou.itry . Moreover, the Native students often noted that they received a more favorable reception 
by the Japanese than the white students because of their more Asiatic facial features and smaller statures. 
Two Native students wrote: 



At the terminal in Tokyo a Japanese student approached me and started talking to me in 
Japanese. After I told him that I didn't understand him, he started speaking excellent English. I 
was really surprised. We talked for a while, then I realized that we didn't even know each 
other's names. I introduced myself, and he gave me his name and address, and told me to ring 
him up anytime if I wanted to tour Tokyo with him. He thought that 1 was a J apanese student 
taking American students on a tour. I told him no, I myself am an Amerirnn. 

In 1*akayma, we found that most people just didn't quite know what to do about foreigners. It 
is a smaller town than what we are use«J to and the people hadn't had much experience with 
Americans. Howe\er, we were often taken for Japanese because we look more like them. 

1*he white students in the group noted to their chagrin that the Native students were better 
regarded by the Japanese: 

In Nagoya we were dressed for a tea ceremony by the little maids in the ryokan. They had a 
hard time fitting Connie and me because we were so much bigger and bu!*tier than the 
Japanese women. 1*hey kept pounding us in the chest and saying ''too big. too big.'' Most of 
the Native girls looked just like the Japanese in Kimonos. 
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V^hen tho students returned to DillinKhaui High School for a sec(»nd semester, many of them felt 
academically and socially constricted in the small town high school and expressed interest in attending the 
I'niversity of Alaska. Arrangements were made and the Alaska State Department of Education granted 
permission to count the University as an extension of the DiUingham School District, so public school 
foundation funds could be used. DilUngham High School gave participants credit for courses completed 
at the University and the Univmity aUowed the program students to enroll in freshman courses, holding 
back credit until they were graduated from high school. College credit was then given for those courses 
successfully completed. A teacher who had gone on the trip and gained the students' confidence went 
with the Dillingham students as a counselor to ease someof the adjustment problems at the University and 
to help maintain group motivation. 



CoHtgt EntraoM 

in January. 1971. 19 of the 28 program studenU entered the University of Alaska and two other 
students continued their educaHon at other universities: one at Walla Walla in Washington, and the other at 
Takmt Educatfon Institute i.i japan. A total of 75 percent of the program students entered college.^ Of 
NaHve program students. 73 percent entered coUege. compared to 48 percent college entrance in 1971.72 
of Native students who graduated from NaMve-majority public high schools in June. 1971 (a year later 
when proportionately more Native students were enrolUng in coUege). Although such a comparison is not 
statisticaUy rigorous, it does suggt * that program participation increased coUege entrance. That the 
program had such positive effects is also suggested by the opinions of studet. i. Many held the view that 
they wouW not have gone to coUege without the program. As one said. "CoUege isn't as hard as we 
thought. s»'nce most of us didn't even think of going to college." 

At the end of the coUege semester, all of the non-Native program ^udents and 88 percent of the 
NaMve program students remained in coUege (see Table 3). The two students who left college were 
juniors who dropped out within two weeks to return to high school for additional higli school work 
before attempting higher education. Such a rate of coUege retention is quitehigh for Native students at the 
University of Alaska.-* 



C oMtgt tUCCtW 

t 

To assess college success, we used as our major criterion maintaining a 2.0 grade point average while 
completing 7.5 or more credits per semester.* By this criterion. 83 percent of the non-Native program 
students aand 56 percent of the Native program students .ucceeded at the University of Alaska (see 1 able 
4) . Only 35 percent of University of Alaska Native freshmen succeeded at the University of Alaska during 
their first enrollment. The success rate is even more impressive because program students were only higli 
school juniors and seniors while the Unive.sity of Alaska Native students were at least college freshmen. 



We sfiil a qufstioniuiirf coiKf minu lollw t'n»r«iK«' to DillinRliaiii Kratlimtfs tor tlit* thtn' wms pntwlinu tin- pr.iuraiii Of 
ttufsv who rt-tiiriifd i)iif»tiontuirt^, only .52 \yetvmt miUtwI coIIpw. Onr rt'»|H»ii«' ruU' was.'iTIf ot lyilliiiKlMiii Kru(tuaU>s lUis 
rf<i|N)ntt' i% only Uir. and thus it in tliftkiilt to draw '■om lii«on<t. 
4 

W v do not hav«' intorniation on i>olle«p rftentinn'diirinK thf »ir»t M'tiifstcr alone tut \ ative stndtnls. CollfK** r*>l*>iilion ovir tlM> 
ttfsl ytw Utt Native students at the University o» Alaska in 1B71-72 was only 4tt |M*rc*>ut. 

^Kor an expianation ot the basis o( usinK this criteria, si-e K. Kohout und J. Kleinleld. Ataxka Natives in Utuhvr Edui-alUm, 
institute ot Social, bconuniic and CHivemment Hesearcli. 1W74 (torthcoiiiinK). 
« 

Swh a comparison may have some etfwt on the Kreatet sutvess rate ot proKraiti students Ihi mh- proKruiu students atteude<l 
tor only one semester while suit ws tor University ot Alaska Nati\ • students in ueueral was t alnilat«Hl tor several senH-sti rs l lius a 
student cuuld have made up tor a p<M)r initial start by itettinit better uradt-s and more cretlits dnrinu siil)se<nieul seuH-sters or vice 
verw. 



\\v coiiipurcxl the colleKo siicct^KK ol Native proKratii students with l^niversity of Alaska Native 
students who had the same levels of aeadeiiiie achievement as measured by American College Test (ACT) 
scores. Of Native proKn iii students with medium level ACT scores, 56 perc*ent (5/9) succ^eeded 
compared to only perctut ( 13/;)6) of University^ «)f Alaska Native students from Native majority public 
high sc*hools. Of proRram students with low ACT scores, 40 |M»rcent (2/5) of the Native students 
succeedtnl conipj^red to only 14 percent (3/21) ol University Native first-enrollment students sc^orinx in 
the low AC/\ c&teKor>\ AUhouKh these comparisons involve small numbers of students, they do suggest 
that program s/udents* greater success was not bt^cause of greater academic ability but because of other 
factors, such as motivation or other supports that the program provided. 
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TiM Stcofid Foreign study Program: 1971-72 



During the UUImgham school administration decided to open the Foreign Study Program to 

students from other high schools in Alaska. Only 29 percent of the students in the second year's program 
came from Dillingham. Others came from small rural high schools* public boarding scIkmiIs, and white 
majority high schools through the boarding home program. 

1'he expanded program had essentially the same purpose as the first year program: to identify rural 
high school students with the academic ability to attend college and encourage tliem to attend. Selection 
of students was made through rec*ommendations of teachers, boarding home coordinators, and scImn)I or 
dormitory counsebrs. No specific criteria were set up for selecting students. Sometimes scliool staff 
picked top academic students but other times they picked those students with top citizenship re|H)rts wlio 
wanted to go on the trip or those they felt were not realizing their potential. The group as a whole was 
probably not highly select. While 92 percent of the Native students for whom liigli schcnil grades were 
available had grades above 2.0, the grade point average of the second year s Native students was lower 
than the average of the previous year's Dillingham students (see Table I). 

I he 49 students in the program first attended a five- week orientation • to-Japan session in Dillingliam. 
Those students who were not from Dillingham lived in local homes, instructors from AMU tauf^t the 
courses in Asian Studies, and a sponsor of the first year s trip directed the program. The iastnictors 
organized cour^ in English, J apanese language, and social studies to be taught while the students were in 
Japan. 

In contrast to the first years program, students entered the University of Alaska after summer 
vacation. They entered in September as regular college freshmen and were about the same age as otlier 
university freshmen. I he students were housed in a residence hall that also c.^)ntained the new students 
who planned to go to Japan in the third year s program. One of the counselors went to the University with 
the group to hdp with students* adjustment problems. 

C o l togt Entranct 

All of the non-Native students and 36 of the 43 (84 perc*ent) Native students entered the University of 
Alaska as freshmen in September, 1972. lliis rate of college entrance is (|uite impressive. Altliougli «ve 
have no way to compare college entrance of program students with that of a ccmiparable group, it seems 
quite likely that the project definitely affected college entrance. Many students interviewed said that it 
was the Japan trip that made them think of g< ing to college. 

Colltgt Succtts 

Of the students who entered the University of Alaska, 50 percent (3/6) of the non-Native students and 
56 {H»rcent (2U/.'j6) of the Native students succeeded during the first semester (str Table 4). In that year, 
only l]H percent ot first time Native students in gt*neral suc(x*c*ded during their first enroUnieiit. Again, 
comparing Native program students with nonprogram ."Students of comparable acudeinic ability level 
suggests that the greater success ot Native program students was due not to higher academic ability but 
rather to other fadors snvU as increased motivation. Of Native program students with low ACV svurvs, 5() 
percent succeeded comparted to 38|iercent of University oi Alaska Native freshmen in 1971-72. ( )l Native 
program students with medium AC'T scores, 61 percent of the program students succmlecl coiiipurcHl to 
•38 percent of University of Alaska Native freshmen. *\ he greater success of program students could Im* 
attributed both to greater nutivation before entering the program and to the effects of the program in 
developing motivation or providing group support through the group living situation. W hile it is possible 
that program students were more highly umtivated initially, it is ec|ually possible that the program (either 
through the foreign travel ex|)erience or through the group support and counseling provideil in a connmm 
dormitory) made the difference. 
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Tht Third Foraign study Program: 1972-73 



ITie third program involved a much larger group of students, a total of 142 participants, all high 
school seniors. It wta divided into two sections, in the first section, 48 high school seniors attended classes 
at the University of Alaska and then went to japan. In the second section. 94 high school seniors first went 
to Spain and then attended classes at Alaska Methodist University. 



Students again came from different high schook in Alaska and had been selected by schod staff 
recommendations. Only 21 percent of the students were from Dillingham. Another 29 percent of the 
group were boarding home program students from either Lathrop High School or Monrce High School in 
Fairbanks. The remainder of the students came from schook scattered throughout the state. The mean 
high school grades of the third year program studenU were lower than they had been during the previous 
two years (see Table I). In addiHon, the mean ACT scores of students were lower. Thus, this group of 
students were academically less prepared for college than the previous groups. 

Unlike previous years, the students in this program attended college before traveling abroad. Some 
of these high school seniors took Student Orientatrin Servk;e courses during their first semester 
(September, 1972) at the University of Alaska, in addition, a mandatory Japanese language course yeta 
tauf^t in the residence hall, and an orientation to Japanese culture course was offered for which stud^ts 
received no credit. The students were housed in the same residence hall with the former (1971-72) Ja(ian 
group and shared a counselor who had been a sponsor of that group. 

During the second semester, students traveled to Japan where classes were continued in EngUsh, 
social studies, and the Japanese language.^The Japanese language ckss was taught byajapanese student, 
a graduate in linguktics. The other classes were taught by instructors who accompanied the group as 
sponson. 

CqII99' Cntranov 

All of the noA-Native students and 85 percent of the Native students stayed in the program througliout 
the year. Of the six students who dropped out, two returned to high school during the first two weeks of 
college and one dropped out during the semester on campus (see Table 3). Two other students did not 
return for the travel experience, and one student dropped out while in Japan. 

CoHtgt tuectM 

Of thk group 86 percent of the non-Native students and 34 percent of the Native students succeeded 
in college, according to our criteria, during the first semester. The rate of success of first time Native 
students during 1971-72 (the previous year) was 38 percent. Of Native progratn students with low ACT 
scores 23 percent succeeded compared to 38 percent of University of Alaska first time Native students of 
equal academic achievement during 1971-72. Of Native program students with medium AC T scores, 50 
percent succeeded compared to 38 percent of of h**r Native students at the I'niversity of Alaska in the same 
ACT category range during 1971-72. The program students were only high school seniors and as a whole. 
suc« eeded only a little less frequently than college freshmen: however, the dramatic differences of 
previous years in favor of program students did not (Kcur. 



'Thwe atudcnts were joined in their travel exiwieni-e by alNint 1} hii(h M htM»l M-nlorv truiii tlinniKliciiit the stati- wlm tiati 
c«iiiiplr(ed their state icradiuitiitn retiiiirenients. Tliese student), were hot iiKliuletl in tlie evaluation betansc tlif\ liud not 
IMfticipated in the entire prtiffram. 



••ctlon 1; UnhnffHty of ilHtki Japan 
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RtMont for LtM Cellto* Sueetn 

'VUvtv are iiiuny reasons why the third years KHMip was less siiccesstiil than earlier Kroups. 1*he first 
year's K^nip (1^1-71), also hi^h sch(M)l students, were rep()rtc»d to have had an easier iiniverjiity course 
load than the 1972-73 xroup. In addition, they had liiKlier means bot^ on A(rr test scores and on hixh 
sch(M)l Krades. The first years Kroup was an experimental proKram, and there was }ITviaI pressure on tlie 
students to sucet^ed. It is also possible that some dec*line ot proKrain success in the third year was because 
of a dec*line in group unity, shared s(oals, and personal relationships with staff due to increased size. 
Although the third year program students shared the same residence faciliti(»s as those in the 1971-72 
program, many ot the students did not know M*ho had been to Japan and who the students were in their 
own group. A unifiinl group of students had not oeen formed through the coalescing effects of a shared 
travel program. Also, with tlie ex|iansion of the program, administrative disorganization became a serious 
problem and prevented program staff from knowing where they were going and emphasizing clear goals 
to the group. Sincu* shared goals and a M*n.se of group unit>* were not built, many of the students who 
i*nter(Hl this phase of the program ke|. previous friends and did not mix with other students. As tlie 
counselor indicated, ''The biggi*st problem was the students involved with others from downtown; they 
had their friends from previous years and they didn't mix with the other .students/' This may explain the 
especially marked decline in the success of female students in the third year (see Table 6). Many of the 
girls were in the Fairbanks Hoarding Home Program and had other friends. 

This third year progriun in general was a sucxress in so far as it encouraged many students to attend 
c*ollege who probably would not have otherwise attended. It introduc*ed a wider scope of possibiHties and 
broadened the students' ex|ieriencH*s. However, a deeper analysis of the problems that may liave 
interfered with full attainment of program goals is important for improvement of future programs. 



SMilon II: Spaln-Alatka Mtlhodltl Unhrtrtlly 

This si^:tion of the trip included 94 high .schcml seniors from around the state. In the fall term students 
went to N\ ildwcMKi in Kenai for an intensive two-w eek orientation on travel in Spain. Classes in sociology, 
Spanish, and English began at this time and were continued on the two-month trip. Two instruc*tors from 
AMU accompanied the group. Students were divided into three study groups on the basis of achievement 
levels. Kach study group elected representatives to a student union to interact with sponsors on behalf of 
the total group. 

After returning to Alaska, the students were expected to attend AM I ^ al ttT the semester break. Part of 
the group returned in time to begin the four-week intensive study term on Januar>' 2, 1973. and the 
remainder returned on January* 23 for the 11-week term. One full semester is composed of a four-wt*ek 
and an 11-week term, with class tegistraticm at the beginning of each. 

In coi:trast to the University i)f Alaska stud«»nts who lived together in the same dormitory, some of the 
AMT program students lived «)ff campus and others lived in different residence faciliti<*s tm campus. In 
addition, several ot the members ot the group could not register for classes since they did not have enough 
high schcM)! credits to graduate by .state re(}uirements. These students cross-registered with Anchorage 
Community College and continued classes thcTC. In sum, neither in the dormitor>' situation nor in the 
cIassr«M)m situation was there nmch group unity and support. Again, this was a very different situation 
from previous years. 

Coll«gt Entranet 

Of the original 68 Native students 93 percent entercnl AMU iti Anchorage. Of the students who 
entered AMU, 8ft percent remained throughotit the semester (see Table 3). 



Coll«g« SueetM 

Of the AMI' proKratn students. 73 l ertent of the non-Native students and 41 pereeiit of the Native 
students succeeded in colleKe their first semester {see Table 4). {'he rate of success of Native first time 
students in general at AMU during the previous year was 45 percent.'* 'Hie rate of succe.ss of Native 
program students wa.s 41 percent: with low ACT scores it was 26 percent , and of those with medium A( VY 
.scores it was 58 percent (see Table 4). It umst be noted that AC T scores are not ref{uiri>d fn)m new 
students and the scores available for comparison may not reflect the overall rate of success. 

The pattern of success of the Spain-AMU section of the trip was almost the same as in the University 
of Alaska-Japan section. The nim-Native students .succeeded at almost the same rates at each institution. 
The success rate of Native students at AM U was very slightly higher than the rate for University of Alaska 
program students and very slightly lower than Native students in gi neral at AM U. Again, it must be kept in 
mind that the program students were only high schof)l seniors, and we are Cfimparing tlieni to cfillege 
freshmen. 



AltHudM Toward Mf and Fulurt PoMlMIMtt 

One of the major purposes of the foreign study prf)gram was to increa.se rural Native students' 
awareness of the f)utside world and their self-confidence. It is very difficult to measure such changes. We 
asked students after the l»72-73 Spain and Japan trips if they had changed at aii during the trip and, if so. 
how. Of course, students themselves may lot know of changes that occur or may attribute changes to the 
trip whfch are a result of increasing maturity. But, nonetheless, student f)pinif)n uiay provide some 
important clues to the type and extent of changes that f)ccur. 

The group that went to Japan the third year reported far more po.sitive changes than the group that 
went to Spain. Of the 45 Native students in the Spain prfigram who cf)mpleted questionnaires, only 42 
percent reported any positive change. The changes repfirted most often were categf)ri/ed and the 
frequency of each was coded. Of these changes, 13 percent cfincerned greater awareness of cultural 
different^es. 9 percent concerned greater desire to travel, and 9 percent cf)ncerned grfiwth in self- 
confidence and sense of autonomy. Of the 2fl Native stu'lents in the Japan program who completed 
questifinnaires. 84 percent reported pf)sitive change. Of these changes, 36 percent concerned greater 
desire to travel. 13 percent cf )ncemed greater awareness of cultural differences, and 13 percent concerned 
growth in self-confidence and autonf)my. Students' respf)nM>s to these questions may be found in 
Appendix II. 

On the basis of the students' respimses. the trip appeared to Uavv had pf)sitiv(> effects m many of 
them. However, only a .small prf)pf)rtiun of the group repfirted changes in st-lf- confidence and autonomy. 
Moreover, the Spain trip, according to student f)pinion, had much less pf)sitivf> effect on them than the 
J apan trip. Thv possibly h-ss effects of the Spain trip may be clue to a number of factors. For example, the 
large si/e of the group led to less cf)ntact with program sponsors and less awareness of program goals; 
there were mon- administrative pre )l)if >tiis in Spain, accorf ling to student respon.s»'s auf I ant-cclotal reports. 
Also, the .Native students in Spain flit) not have the satisfacti<»n of looking very much like Japanese and 
receiving special attention. 

(iur questi<mnaires concerning changes in occupational and cf )llege goals f lif 1 not show any consistent 
change over the year. The sutveys were made three times during the program yvar ami respons««s to the 



^Sfc K. kdhiiiit and J. Klfiiihld. AUmku Nutiffs m Aiitxka llinhvr hdm uthm, liistilntc ul .*«ik'iuI. KiMUiiuitU' iiud (UiviTiiiiioiil 
H<-<M*«rch. ltlT4 (iiirtluiiniitiK). 



qiu*iiU()tiii varied. About 58 percent of the students had the same occupational goals tlirouKhout the year. 
On plans to attend colleKe, 58 percent of the students also remained the same. H he remainder of the 
stude^its did not change in any consistent direction and there seemed to be no changes specifically related 
ro program experience. It is cpiite possible that questions about occupational and college plans did not 
measure the more subtle changes in self-confidence that occurred through the program. Moreover, it 
could also be the case that the program's effect on changing college plans occurred prior to the time we 
administered our measure since a student who applied for the program might have changed his ideas 
toward college in making his applicatir a. 

We cannot, in short, make any conclusions about attitudinal changes in self-confidence and future 
possibilities as a result of the program. However, students* self-reports do raise the possibility that some 
favorable results did occur. 
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SUMMARY 



1. Did the DUUngham Fordgn Study Program increaie college entrance and luccenP 

The first year's program appears to have had a large impact on college entrance and success. Of the 
students who went to Japan, 75 percent entered college. College entrance for Nadve students was 73 
percent. These students were only high school junion and seniors. Yet 83 percent of the non-Native 
students and 56 percent of the Native students succeeded at the University of Alaska. The success rate of 
the Native program students was higher than the success rate of University of AUska NaHve freshmen. 

The second year's program also appears to have had a sizeable impact on college entrance and 
success. All of the non-Native students and 84 percent of the Native students entered college after the 
program year. College success of the non-Native students was 50 percent and 56 percent of the Native 
students succeeded. These students entered as college freshmen and their rate of success was considerably 
higher than that of University of Alaska Native first enrollment students in general. While we cannot rule 
out the possibility that the program students were a more select group to begin with than the Native 
students who entered college on their own, we have no evidence suggesting this is the case. It seems likely 
that the program experience and group living situation had an impact on these students' success because 
they succeeded more frequently than students with similar ability levels. 

The third year's program had a good effect on college entrance. It may have increased college success 
because a leu select group of students in ACT scores and high school grades entered college, but we 
cannot be sure this is the case. Of the third year's program NaHve students, 95 percent actually attended 
college and 38 percent succeeded in college.* This rate of success is about the same as Native college 
freshmen in general. Of course, these students were only high school seniors rather than college freshmen. 



2. Did the program change students' attitudes toward themselves and expand their Ideas of what 
poMibiUlies may be open to them in the f utura? 

We cannot make any definite conclusions because these changes were only measured during the third 
year of the program and because our measures were based on subjective evaluations. Based on students' 
reports, the group that went to Japan reported far more positive effects of the program on themselves than 
the group that went to Spain. Those students who reported change saw it primarily in the area of 
increasing their interest in travel. Possibly this indirectly indicates greater self-confidence by desiring to 
visit unfamiliar pkces. A small percentage of the students also reported greater awareness and a' . v^ance 
of cultural differences and growth in self-confidence and autonomy. 

There is also evidence of behavioral change indicating greater interest in exploring the world and 
greater autonomy in the first year of the program, possibly as a result of student participation and 
planning. One student, for example, decided to stay in Japan for studies on her own, and another attended 
cooking school in Paris. 

In the third year of the program, students were less aware of program goals, and consequently the 
experience may have been less meaningful to them. One student, when asked why he had applied for the 
program merely said, "My counselor recommended me," not knowing about the travel and college 
experience that were ahead of him. 



College credit was Kiven tor courses tauKht durinR the Spain travel. 

ERIC " 



3. How did the program differ in particular years, and how did these structural differences influence 
relative successi^ 

It is (litticult to iiiaki* any conclusions about ttii* i*ttocts ot dittrront year's programs because the 
students who entered the programs dillered initially. NVe know, for example, that the ACT scores of 
students and their high school grades were higher in the first two years than in the third year While we can 
examine the rate of college success of students of similar ACT li*vels and thus to some extent take into 
account students differences in academic abihty in evaluating the effects of the program, the students 
may also have differed on motivational factors which we couM not measure. 

1*he first year s program appears to have been clearly the nu)st successful. Although the group 
consisted of high school juniors and seniors, the>' entered and succeeded in college at markedly higher 
rates than Native college freshmen. -Some students also expandi^d their experience by deciding themselves 
to study or travel abroad. 1*he second year's program was also ({uite successful. College entrance and 
success was much higher among the Native college freshmen who had participated iu the program than 
among Native college freshr^en in general. 1*he third year s program had a high rate of college entrance. 
1*he college success of the students was about the same as that of freshmen in general. 

In the third year there was a great increase in program si/e and more noticeable program 
disorganization. This appeared to cause less ck)se personal relationships between students and staf f« less 
clear understanding of the program s goals, and a decline in group cohesion and group spirit. The program 
students did not form a c.'ose group of friends who supported program goals and influenced each other to 
achieve these goals. 

In the first year, students came from the same town and knew each other and the staff well. Hie 
cHiiiununity had decided upon an innovative program and the students were well aware that traveling 
abroad was expected to increase their awareness of the world and what they could do in the future. 11ie 
students who attended the University of Alaska were notable for their high espMt de corps. A counsehir 
whom they knew well went to the University with them, helped to maintain the group, and helped 
students with adjustment problems. 

In the second year, students did not know each other as well because they came from different high 
schools. However, the five-week orientation seemed hir.g enough to introduce the culture of Japan and 
introduce students to each other without being so long as (o dull student enthusiasm. In addition, the same 
people who c*onducted the orientation also went on the trip and thus were personally known to the 
students. The larger size and lack of homogeniety of the group did cause some loss of coliesiveness with 
the formation of different student subgroups. However, peer support continued at the l^niversity sinc*e 
the program students were housed together. There was also continuity of personal adult guidance since 
the dormitor)' counselor had gone on the trip with them and also helped them at the University. Group 
unity was maintained in colkr,eby such informal activities as sitting together, watching slides of the trip, 
and pointing out Oie various people in the group and common experiences. 

The very large third year program was more disorgani/ml, wliicli resulted in many types of 
administrative and financial problems and led to a much loss favorable climate for achieving program 
goals. Since the AM U group consisted of 94 students, the staff did not know the students as well as in the 
other groups. While the University of Alaska group w as smaller, perscmal relationships with staff did not 
continue throughout the program. Only one couple who knew the students at the University went on the 
trip. Anecdotal reports indicate that since this couple knew the students previously, the students felt freer 
to discuss their problems with them. It was reported that this may have decreased staff unity by upsetting 
other staff members. 1'he goals of the program were not made clear to students or to the teachers and 
counsdors who recommend them. Thus, students rvere not as enthusiastic about the trip, and enthusiasm 
was also dulled by the long waiting period between acceptance and going on the trip. At the University 
of Alaska, due to the program disorganization, there was no follow-up or encouragement of students to 
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enroll in college the following year. Students were confused as to whether they would graduate from 
Dillingham High ifchool or from their own high school and were confused as well about other aspects of 
the program. 

In addition, group cohesion at the univenities was much lower. The trip was organized so that a large 
number of students in the AMU groups were Anchorage boarding home program students, and a large 
number of students in the Univorsity of Alaska group were Fairbanks hoarding home students. Tliese 
boarding home students had made friendships while in thecommunity i*reviously and did not fed much 
need for mingling with the program students. At AMU as well, some students lived off campus and some 
students lived on campus, and the students on campus were housed in male and female residence halls. 
This again caused a division of students and a splitting into smaller v^roups of students who were well 
acquainted with each other before the trip. 

The large size of the program and administrative disorganization abo caused many other problems 
related to staff morale and public relations. Thi'oughout the trip, students and staff comphUned about lack 
of consistent organization and communicatior. with the home office. No attempt was made to capitalize 
on each year s program by evaluating specific methods of selection and orientation. The administrative 
confusion was partly responsible for the larf{;e financial deficit of the third year's program 181,054. 

The policy of taking students out of hif^h school during the second and third year's program also 
created a number of serious problems. According to persotmel at the schools, the ''cream of the crop'' luid 
been taken, leaving the rest of the seniors apathetic and demoralized. Non-Native students at the high 
schooU also wanted to go when they heard about the program. When the non-Native students learned they 
would have to pay part of the program expense themselves rather than receive BIA support, they were 
angry at the way the Native students were supposedly taking advantage of taxpayers. Such problems did 
not occur in the first year s program when all students came from a single school district and had an 
opportunity to participate in the program. 



ERLC 
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C0NCLU8I0N8 and RECOMMENDATIONS 



A foreign study and early college entrance experience of fen a ver>' important way to increase ntnl 
students' awareness of future possibilities and their chances of entering and succeeding in college. Such tD 
approach is cispecially important if rural secondary education continues to move in the direction of 
sending more village students to small rural high schook. Through foreign travel, students can attend hi|^ 
school at home but still gain the advantages of broadening their experience. Through entering college in 
their senior high school year in a group situation with counselor support, students can receive assistance Id 
making the transition to college. 

The cost of the foreign study program is not high in view of the benefits it offers. In the 1972-73 
program, for instance, $4,079 was spent per student for both the travd and college semester. This cost ii 
comparable to that of the rural boarding home program or regional high school, although greater than tfie 
cost of the urban boarding home program or village high school.^^ Horvever, by attending college early, 
public monies are saved also through reducing the total number ri high school and college years whidi 
must be financed. 

On the basis of this evaluation, it is clear that to achieve the greatest benefits from the program, finl. 
emphasis needs to be placed on creating small, cohesive groups of students who can develop doae 
personal relationships with program staff, and second, students need to clearly understand and support 
program goals. In addition, because the present policy of choosing a few students from several high 
schools creates problems for the students remaining in these schools, more emphasis also needs to be 
placed on drawing large groups of rural students from the same high school. Finally, greater bencAt 
would probably occur if the Alaska Inte. national Academy (the private organization which has taken over 
die program) served as a facilitator encouraging and making arrangements for interested students in rural 
high schools and local teachers to plan their o'xm foreign study and early college entrance experience. 



ERIC 



^^Baied on 142 (tudents. 

"iudlth KlHtiteld. A Long Way From Home, Onter for Northern Ediicationiil Hewarch and Institute ol Soi kl. Kionottiic and 
(rfivemnt«nt Hesevch, W73, 1(M. . 
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APPENDIX I 



Statltlleal Sumimiry of 
Studtnt Charaelorlttlet 
and Coltogt Entranot and Succatt 
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TAtUI 

DHIinoham Foreign Study Program 
HHlh Seheol QradM for Nativa Studanta* 





1970-71 
Uof A 


1971-72 
Uof A 


1972-73 
Uof A 


Total 


MaanX 


2.74 


2.54 


2.38 


2.48 


Avaraga & Balow 
2.00-balow 


(u 


(2) 


(12) 


(16) 


Abova Avaraga 

3.00-2.01 


(7) 


(17) 


(20) 


(44) 


High 
4.00-3.01 


(1) 


(5) 


(6) 


(11) 




9 


24 


37 


70 


Dillingham Foraign Study Program 
High School Qradaa for Non-Nathra Studanta* 




1970-71 
Uof A 


1971-72 
Uof A 


1972-73 
Uof A 


Total 


Maan X 


3.25 


3.36 


3.36 


3.33 


Avaraga & Balow 
2.00-balow 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


Abova Avaraga 

3.00-2.01 


(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


High 
4.00-3.01 


(2) 


(4) 


(6) 


(11) 




3 


5 


7 


15 



^High school grades based on the numbers available through counselor records. A large number of higti school 
records were not complete, and therefore eliminated, especially for those students who rec eived higti school cre<Ut on 
college campuses. High school grades for students attending AMU were not made available. 
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Tabl«2 



DillinghMn Foraign Study Program 
DistHbution of Nativo Studantt by Typa off High School* 



Type of High School 


1970-71 
U of A 


1971-72 
U of A 


U of A 


1972-73 

AMU 


Total 


Public Native 
Majority 


100% 
(22) 


74% 

(32) 


49% 

(20) 


29% 

(19) 


53% 
(93) 


Public White 
Majority 




14% 

(6) 


41% 

(17) 


50% 
(34) 


33% 

(57) 


Public Boarding 
School 




12% 
(5) 




15% 

(10) 


9% 

(16) 


Private School 






10% 
(4) 


7% 
(5) 


5% 

(9) 


N 


22 


43 


41 


68 


174 



DilUngham Foreign Study Program 
Diatribution off Non-Native Studente by Type off High School* 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

Type of High School UofA UofA UofA AMU Total 



Public Native ,oo% 74% 43% 12% 40% 

Majority (g) (6) 0) (3) (IS) 

Public White 57% 35% 6S% 

Majority (4) (22) (26) 

Public Boarding 4% 0% 

School (1) (0) 

Private School 2% 

(1) 

N 6 6 7 26 45 



*l)(TiV4Hi from xtiident records. Based on categories of hiRh scl^ols. K. Kuhout and J. Kleinfeld, Atatka Natives in 
Hii^er Education, Institute of Social, Economic and Government Hesearch, 1974 (forthcnminK)- 
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Tabl«3 



DHHnghMn Foreign Study Program 
Drop-out Ratot for Non*Nativo Studantt' First Yaar in Program 





1970-71 
U of A 


1971-72 
U of A 


1972-73 
Uof A AMU 


Total 




N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Number m program 


22 


43 




41 




68 




174 




Number entering college 


16/22 73% 


36/42 


84% 


41/41 


100% 


63/68 


93% 


166/174 


90% 


Drop-outs 


2 


5 




3 




9 




20 




College entrants in 
college at end of 
first semester 


14/16 88 


31/36 


66 


38/41 




54/63 




136/156 





Dillingham Foreign Study Program 
Drop-out Rates for Non-Native Students' First Year in Program 





1970-71 
U of A 


1971-72 
U of A 


1972-73 
U of A AMU 


Total 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Number in program 


6 




6 


7 




26 




45 


Number entering college 


5/6 




6/6 


7/7 




25/21 




43/45 


Drop-outs 


0 




1 


0 




3 




4 


College entrants in 
college at end of 
first semester 


5/5 


100% 


5/6 83% 


7/7 

1 


100% 


22/25 


88% 


39/43 91% 
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Tabl«4 

DiiiinghMn Fortign Study Program 
8ucc«M RatM in Cellaga by ACT Scorat for Nativa Studanti* 



ACT ficnrA 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 




U of A 


• 1 MA. 

U of A 


U of A 


AMU 


Total 


MaanX 


12.07 


12.76 


10. 3o 


10.47 


11.13 


f\ in 




50% 


23% 


26% 


29% 


(Low) 


(2/6) 


(6/10) 


(5/22) 


(8/31) 


(20/68) 


11 -20" 


56% 


51% 


50% 


58% 


57% 


(Madium) 


(6/9) 


(14/23) 


(9/18) 


(15/26) 


(43/76) 


Scoras not 


100% 


33% 


0% 


50% 


68% 


Availabia 


(22/22) 


(1/3) 


(0/1) 


(3/6) 


(7/12) 


Total 


66% 


56% 


34% 


41% 


44% 


(including 


(9/16) 


(20/36) 


(14/41) 


(26/63) 


(69/156) 


collage dropouts) 













DilUngham Foralgn Study Program 
Succasa* Rataa in Collaga by ACT Scoraa for Non*Nativa Studants 





1970-71 


1971-72 




1972-73 




ACT Scora 


U of A 


U of A 


Uof A 


AMU 


Total 


MaanX 


19.75 


18.40 


18.71 


18.23 


18.50 


11-20** 


100% 


60% 


80% 


81% 


79% 


(Madium) 


(3/3) 


(3/5) 


(4/6) 


(13/16) 


(23/29) 


2U 


100% 


0% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


(High) 


(1/1) 


(0) 


(2/2) 


(6/6) 


(9/9) 


Scorat not 


50% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


14% 


Availabia 


(1/2) 


(0/1) 


(0/0) 


(0/3) 


(1/7) 


Total 


83% 


50% 


86% 


73% 


73% 


(including 


(5/6) 


(3/6) 


(6/7) 


(19/26) 


(33/45) 


collage dropouts) 













*A("r %voTe% came from college records of University of Alaska and Alaska Methodist University. Success was 
determined by achievement of a 2.00 CPA or better for 7.5 or more credits of instruction per semester. Students 
dropping out of the program before college semester ended were not included. 



**()nly two students had scores falling above 20 and have been included in the 11-20 group. 

* * *Unly one student had a score falling below 1 1 and was included in the 1 1-20 group with no change in statistics. 
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TabtoB 



DHIingham Fortlon Study Program 
Collao* QradM for Nttlvt Studonts' First Somottor Excluding Drop-outt 





1970-71 
U of A 


1971-72 
U of A 


1972-73 
U of A AMU 


Total 


MaanX 


2.26 


2.38 


1.62 


1.85 


1.95 


Avaraga & Balow 
2.00-balow 


50% 

(7) 


29% 

(9) 


68% 

(25) 


66% 

(35) 


56% 

(76) 


Abova Avaraga 

3.00-2.01 


29% 
(4) 


45% 

(14) 


27% 

(10) 


31% 

(17) 


33% 
(45) 


High 
4.00-3.01 


21% 
(3) 


26% 

(8) 


6% 
(2) 


4% 

(2) 


11% 

(15) 


Total* 


14 


31 


37 


54 


136 


Dillingham Foraign Study 
Coliaga Qradaa for Non-Natlvo Studanta' Firat 1 


Pfogranv 


Excluding Drop-outa 




1970-71 
U of A 


1971-72 
U of A 


1972-73 
U of A AMU 


Total 


Moan X 


3.13 


2.73 


2.95 


3.07 


3.01 


Avaraga & Balow 
3.00-2.01 


0% 

(0) 


25% 

(1) 


14% 

(1) 


0% 

(0) 


6% 

(2) 


Abova Avaraga 

3.00-2.01 


60% 

(2) 


25% 

(1) 


29% 

(2) 


30% 
(6) 


31% 
(11) 


High 
4.00-3.01 


50% 

(2) 


60% 
(2) 


67% 
(4) 


70% 
(14) 


63% 
(22) 


Total 


4 


4 


7 


20 


35 



* Based on grades avatiable. 
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Ttbl«6 

Dillingham Forvign Study Program 
Mala and Famala Suceatt* Rataa for Nativa Studanta Entaring Collaga 





1970-71 


1971-72 




1972-73 






U of A 


U of A 


U of A 


AMU 


Total 


Malaa 


31% 


38% 


36% 


33% 


36% 




<4/13) 


(6/16) 


(9/26) 


(9/27) 


(28/81) 


Famalaa 


66% 


66% 


31% 


41% 


46% 




<6/9) 


(16/16) 




(17/41) 


(42/93) 


Total 


16 


43 


41 


68 


174 



DHIIngham Foraign Study Program 
Mala knd Famala Succaaa* Rataa for Non-Nativa Studanta Entaring Collaga 





1970-71 


1971-72 




1972-73 






U of A 


U of A 


Uof A 


AMU 


Total 


Malaa 


100% 


0% 


100% 


88% 


80% 




(2/2) 


(0/2) 


(3/3) 


(7/8) 


(12/16) 


Famalat 


100% 


76% 


76% 


71% 


70% 




(3/3) 


(3/4) 


(3/4) 


(12/17) 


(21/28) 


Total 


6 


6 


7 


28 


43 



•Succ«5 in college is detertiiined by achievement of a 2.00 CPA or better for 7.5 or more credits of instruction per 
semester. 
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DILLINQHAM CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Fortign Study Fund: StatMiMnt of Aetual LxpMidlturM* 
YMr ondod Jun« 30. 1973 



Rev«nu« from Stato and Federal sources 
Public school foundation program 
State Operated Schools Contract 
Boarding Home Program 



Actual 

•261.129 
25.000 
182.957 
182.957 



Revenue from local sources: 
Student tuition peyments 
Miscellaneoas 



Total 



469.086 



25.002 
4.1 U 

29.116 
498.202 



Expenditures: 

University tuition 
Transportation 
Room and Board 
Teachers' Salaries 
Other Salaries 
Insurance 

Fairbanks Expenses 

Books and Supplies 

Student Allowances 

Bad Debt Expense 

Birth Certificates and Passports 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Expenditures less Rovenue 



242.392 
118.158 
102.243 
48.867 
27.543 
9.998 
5.159 
6.459 
3.600 
7.000 
1.851 
5.986 

579.256 

81.054 



•Fijcures relrased hy Dr. Charles White. Superintendent of Dillinxhain City ScIkh)! District. IH73-74. I'lu'si' 
expenditure fiidireii inc'hide only those incurred directly by the hivh sch(H)l DillinKtiam Koreittn Study ProKraiii, 1^72* 
73. They do nut include other expenditures incurred under tlie KoreiKn Study Fund tor other proKraiiiK or scIkmiI 
vears. 
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APPENDIX II 



RttponMt of Nativt Studtntt to QuMtlont Conctming 
Collogt and Trivoi Abroad 



I 



How have you and your ideas changed during your trip to Spain? 



"My ideas really didn t chaiiKe. 1*he trip to Spain to me was somewhat both pleasure and educational. 1 learned about 
the poverty stricken people and the rich peoplt." (Mekoryuk) 

"My ideHs about t)ifflKrdidn*t have much change during my time in Spain." (Anchorage) 

"1 teel a lot ot respect for the Spaniards in a way that 1 can never feel for Americans. 1 realize that you can't be anything 
uni«*ss you make life what you want it to be. Life is a battle. You Ve got to fight for what you need and want and if you 
don*t« you re nothing. IVe always wanted to help others and to be outside participating in any activity that involves 
people and exercise. Nothing has really changed since 1 Ve been to Spain. Just a few of my feelings on the future and 
the yearn for more traveling. 1 look at life more seriously than I ve ever did before. 1 realize you can learn by 
experience by being on your own and 1 enjoy doing things for myself." (Dillingham) 

"1 got to understand many things and 1 also learned a great deal on the trip. 1'he way in which different cultures wiu 
more recognizable than ever before. 1 couldn't wholly say that 1 understood things or why they did think the way they 
did. But it was part of the culture. It also got me to accept life as it is here and how in Alaska or rather should 1 put it this 
way, got me to appreciate things more. It was a worthwhile trip." (Kiana) 

"1 don* t think 1 changed while over in Spain. My ideas are about the same as before." (Nulato) 

"1 haven't changed my plans for my future." (Nulato) 

"Didn t change too much." (Kaltag) 

"For one thing or 1 should say, my plans are. Some of my plans are changed and some are not. 1 know for a fact that 1 
am not the only one that have problems." (Clark*s Point) 

"My ideas did not change while 1 was in Spain." (Nulato) 

"Nothing much change except for a few things. 1 would like to travel more and see a few more things." ( Alegnagick) 
"1 changed my mind of being a teacher." (Shageluk) 

"The staff got stricter. U'e had more rules. But the trip was still exciting in some ways. If there was aclass in history it 
would be more exciting for some of the students." (Noorvik) 

"1 don*t think 1 change a bit or my ideas." (Dillingham) 

"My Ideas changed a little." (Hooper Bay) 

''During niy stay in Spain 1 feel that 1 became more self responsible and mature. Ilie trip seemed to have put a person 
in the position where he was mostly on his own. tie then knew he must work and learn for liimselt." (Dillingliam) 

' My ideas changed by wanting to go out away from a small town and try to learn something to try to he a hard 
working man. 1 waii! to do a lot now that 1 never thought 1 y*ould do. 1 changed my wanting to learn more about 
people and their customs and 1 want to visit more countrys in which 1 will." (Dillingham) 

''1 thought that being in Europe may be aw nil and 1 wouldn*t like it. But now 1 love it there the people are very friendly 
ind 1 also like the way they live there. 1 never thought of e\ .r traveling to Europe before the Spain trip and now l*m 
planning to go back and travel to different places and seeing what the rest is like." (Bethel) 

"Well 1 got to know how different people live and how they do things different from us. 1 use to think people all ones 
the world do things the same way« but the trip change that feeling. It was fun meeting people over there< they knew we 
weren't Spaniards so they would come to ns, say 'lioalal* You*d meet all kinds of people in different manners." 
(Kaltag) 
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'* My ideas liarill> liad any cliai at all. I saw wliat I ex|H*c*to(l and 1 told iiiys(*lt tliat my iiund woiildn t be cliange at all 
ot aiiytluiiK* No elianKc* at all/' (Harrow) 

"I r(*ali/ed there is aiiotlier way ot liJe beside the American way. It is not correct to say sonietliinK a person from 
anotlier cnlture does is riKlit or wronK because his standards ot riKlit and wrong are dif terent troni ours. lt*s not fair to 
judge one culture by another. I tliink ttie Americans are very poor tourists. Tliey are so certain tliey are tlie best, tlieir 
ways are best, everyone else is wrong. Nowonder Americans aren thked very well in other countriesi About theimly 
way I changed is I think I am uuire mature than when I went to Spain and now 1 can s(*e that there are two sides to 
problems/' ( Dillingham) 

"Little in ever>' way." (CJIialkyitsik) 

"i don't think it changed nmch. riiere is one thing that changed tliough, simply that ditterent countries have ditferent 
expressing themselves. I'hey dress ditterently from us. We mostly wear blue jeans for example, while they are dressed 
in slacks. They don't dress as sloppy as 5»ome ot us do. Also tliey thought that you were a girl who fooled around a lot it 
you were on your balcony talking to a bunch of strange guys, But the first thing that 1 noticed that was kind of 
different was girls walking arm in arm with other girls. Also the boys did this. But after they explained why they did 
this 1 understood after being out in the street for awhile.'' (Kaltag) 

"l*he only thing I could say is 1 think I came back a little better than I was before and I take things a little more serious 
than before toward bettering myself/' (('hignik) 

"W hen I was in Spain, 1 thought about be just a secretary, but after I cume here to college, I tlunight I liked it a lot and 
want to use the cihication I get lor something v<*r>', ver>' useful ... work in an office as an employer tor others and work 
tor my people." (Mekor>'uk) 

"My ideas about educaticm did not change at all when 1 was at Spam. I still wanted and still want to go (m to secretarial 
work, either that or be a housewife. I mean (mce you know what you want, thats it.'' (Alaknuk) 

"I did not change my ideas about my future. My future c(msists of being a bush pilot, and a heavy equipment 
operator." (Holy Ooss) 

"1 hey really haven't changed very much as when I was in Kspana. 1 have changed in being more responsible with 
valuable things. I respecl myselt much more than when 1 did first go over." (Dillingham) 

"My id'^'as didn't exactly change. The thing that really changed in me was my attitude toward jobs. 1 now know what 
my career is going to be." (Tanana) 

"\\ hat 1 have K amed in Spain, or think about, it is great, tlelps you know what to do or where to go. I do.i't think my 
ideas have not changed. Because I Uv\ the same way like I did in Spain. 1 like Spain and the people are kind and just 
like they are always happy ever>'where I see them. 1 wouldn't mind going back again and know more about the 
people.'' (Buckland) 

"My ideas about every tSiiig changed some in differont areas. The thing 1 noticed most is Tni always comparing 
people with people. 1 noticed how we are more modernized than the people over in S|iain. Tni glad 1 was one of the 
students to go on the trip. But there were disadvantages for me too. I had to drop the whole idea of football, in the 
beK>nning of the school year. Now Tni liassling with the school between AMU and East High. Tm trying lo get back 
into wrestling at Kast. But I still ccmsider myself fortunate to make the trip." (N(mdalton) 

"During my stay in Spain a lot of my feelings about other people, this incUides any race, hecanic more imderstandahle 
through the everyday contact with different people in and otit of the group, also through the study of sociology. I 
came to understand niy.self a little more and what matie me feel the way 1 did about things. 1 feel that the program has 
done a lot for me. I can see, think, and feel the good things in life and also be aware that there are bad things but those 
can be contpiered." (Holy (-Voss) 

"My ideas on how people of another countr>' live changed because 1 got to see what actually happens and how they 
actually live. My idea on a group of kids of different bloods getting together changed because 1 thought there would 
be more prejudices on the trip than there was. It all turned out okay." (South Naknek) 

"Haven t really think about my time in Spain." (Mekoryuk) 
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"Guess beiDK away from home in a different country and all that." (Barrow) 
"I redly never did give a thought about it." (Dillingham) 
"I really enjoyed it there; nothing else to say." (Tanana) 

"I hadn't really think about those kinds of things while over there. I just enjoyed myself a lot." (Fedro Bay) 
"It didn't change me very much. Only thing was there culture is very different than ours." (Gambell) 
"I don't have very much to say about the trip, but it was very good. I really enjoyed the trip " (Nulato) 
"1 haven't thought about it enough to answer." (King Cove) 



II 

How have you and your ideas changed during your time at AMU? 



"Well lots of things have changes during my stay here. Lot of new friends and learning something." (Mekoryuk) 

"Since I came back from Spain and entered the Univenity. my ideas have changed a tat. The University isn't what I 
thought it was at all. especially some of its courses. When I entered the art clau here at the Univenity I thought I had a 
real good class, but it turned out to be a flop. I think it would better fur me to go to an art school, other than to continue 
on in a regular college. I think the college should have more better art courses offered other than what they have now." 
(Anchorage) 

"There are some things that have changed and some that have not. One thing is my ideas about colleges. I don't know 
what to go into and study. All I know is that I would like to travel some more and still be able to make money 
somehow. That's why I'm having a hard time deciding what college to attend and what courses to take that will help 
me to start a job or career in something which I would like. I would like to continue Spanish and be able to 
communicate with someone who can speak it pretty fluently. At this time there is no one who is available and who will 
take the Hme to sit down with me and just Ulk. I had planned to continue college, but now that I really don't know, 
don't think 1 should be going to college." (Dillingham) 

"My ideas about things hasn't changed during my stay here at the University." (Nulato) 

"Yes. it made me change my feelings toward the universitys. It also made me change my mind about going to college. 
So right now I am going to finish college." (Kaltag) 

"It has made my plans for the future more clear. Like what I want for my future. What field 1 want to get into. As of 
now. I know what is college. Like and if I am ready for college. College isn't for ine probably until later years, that's if I 
want to go back and get my degree." (Clark's Point) 

"1 feel more educated." (Nulato) 

'V\ ell I found out that a college life can be hard for some people and easy for others. The I'niversity here is not to bad 
but doesn't offer much courses which I think are going to be helpful to me in the coming years. So next year I plan to go 
to the University of Alaska where they offer better courses. The college here is kind of hard for ine cause I don't like 
the way they function the classes. If they had a one hours courses for each class I think it would be better for the whole 
University." (Alegnagick) 

"At first I thought I would continue and finish school. Now that I'm getting married I'll be going back to school or 
would like to go back to school after I settle down. That will be about two more years." (Shageluk) 

"I think after going to a trip like the one we took to Spain, and then going to a University is very good." (Noorvik) 

"Well, first of all I don't get homesick and I could talk to people more freely. It seems to nu- that 1 could find ray way 
through a bigger city." (Dillingham) 
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"My iiW'ds ubont thiiiKs diaiigo during niy time here at the university. ! .successed. 'Hiere .sluiuld be more activity li'Te 
on laniptis. lor tliinKs get pretty boring when you have nothing to do* i hal is the only thing tliat (I think) is the only 
worsed problem here on campus." (Hf)oper Bay) 

"Ive learned that one must not stay in a shell and not be se(»n in order todo something. He must get up cm his own feet 
and make it understood where* he stands and what his ma jf>r goal is in life. l\v also learned tnat there is really no place 
like home where you have friends and aren*t just a number." (Dillingham) 

"In many ways. I thought being in University would be a drag, but I found out it is fun. My ideas about not learning 
anything have changed. bec*ause I did leani that a lot from the University." (Napakiak) 

"Yes I do. I don't think I net*d to go to college bui I do think I should go to a vocati(mar>' school." (Dillingham) 

"1 here are much more ideas about whdt University is than I had earlier, that I came to realise there is mucli better time 
for to do. Besides having to raisea family. I believe in learning in a different atmosphere than I have at home but I may 
have a better understanding about both sides of having to make a family and helping other people. University. I found 
out is a nice place to start off from. Because the students are the ones who make University much more ttian it is." 
(Barrow) 

"1 guess I take education more seriously since I've been here. In high school I didn't give a hoot about education, but 1 
find I can do better in this world if I did get an education." (Koyak) 

"Kxperiencing my freshman year here at AM U made me realize that this isnt the type of school that I want to go to. 1 
guess I'm not the school girl type. Td like to work with machines like typing, transcribing, and taking shorthand. To 
me it would keep me interested and busy doing what I'd lik^ to do." (Bethel) 

"Ever>'one was always say<ng how hard college was and how it was a big adjustment to make after high school. 1 
believed this'but I don't nnyniore. College is very similar to high school and it is a real drag. I thought from some 
stories IVe heard and bo jk^ on colle;;c 'Ami I ^vould like college. I don't. It is a big bore and probably a waste of time. 
You may use the time In college to have fun and grow up but you can do that working. Most of college doesn't prepare 
you for life. It teaches you to be educatfKl with a hunch of history* English, Math, etc. that you probably will never use. 
That Ls the only change I can think of.'' (Dillingham) 

"Yes. I changed mine about not getting out of school/' (Chignik) 

"Yes. changed my idea about going to school here at AMU for 4 years since there's hardly any subjects I want to be 
studying while I'm in school." (Mekoryuk) 

" I always thought I 'd be able to go on to college and take a four year term, but things been happening at home. Mother 
for one thing needs all the help she can get and I want to help her. After everytfiing'i been taken care of there 111 
probably go on to some business school, find a job concerning business and that's all Tin aUe to loreaee about my 
future. Unexpected things do happen and I really don't have the slightest idea if that's what really going to, I mean my 
future. I really can't write it down on a piece of paper what exactly will happen. I don't think my ideas have dumgad 
during my time at the l^niversity. for you see I'm going to get married this coming fall.'' (Alakanuk) 

" Heali/.e that education is out th(»re if you want it you have to go out and get it. There's lots of hassles though. Things 
going on." (King Salmon) 

"My ideas about thing * changed becau.se before I do anything I l(K)k at all sides before jumping to it I also feel that 
if a person is asked to be responsible for something they should be quite old enough to be responsible. Other than that 
my ideas really haven t changed ;it all." (Dillingham) 

''.No. .Not too uuich." Cl'anana) 

"My first semester here in AUika Methodist University is exciting for me. I do like it here as it ii^." (Buckland) 

"1'hings have changed a lot. V ou feel more responrible for things a lot more since college has more people to pusti you 
on. Whm in high schcM)! I ne ver thought that this wouldn't be hard to be on your own but it is. I think ttiere have been a 
k)t of improvements since t le trip. So I think students should go on but only go during their last year and last semester 
of high school." (DUIingh ;»m) 
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"1 clc>n*t think my ideas have clianKcHl vor>' much. ( UAlvnv was a lot easicT t hun I tliduglit and was led to believe it was. I 
had fun on campus and I lived and nobody tried to change iiie. My ideas about m v hiture have changed « litth* sintv 1 
have had a steady boyfriend for three months. It depends cm how things go with him that will dc*cide my future." 
(South Naknek) 

"My ideas changed some during njy ?itay here at / 4M U . M y ideas of going to college were very remote last year in high 
school. But now I am thinking continuing my education in the electronic tech field. I am going to try and go to A( X : for 
2 year.'' (Nulato) 

"Yes, IVe learn a lot about college and how it is to be on my own." (Chalkyitsik) 

"1 hings change a lot for my ideas about c*ollege but not for myself. For myself I think I change a little but not much. I 
thought it would be a lot different than high school but in a way this university isnmned likea high school, some of it. 
But then another way it is all together different." (Chignik) 

III 

How have you and your ideas changed during your time at the U of A? 



"Nothing changed very much " (Hughes) 

"lliere is a big difference between going to the University and being a BHP student. I think 1 am a lot more mature 
about college life now. There is a lot more responsibility herf» than going to high school. 1 think I can cope with things a 
lot better next year when I go back to college. It wouldn't be as confusing and I'll know what's going on.'' (Huslia) 

"I think I wouldn't want to go back to high school. I'd rather keep on going to college. 1 have seen more up here and 
learned more than I would have back in school and I know much more in t iking care of myself in college." (Tanana) 

"Hasn't changed much about the trip. Maybe a little less excited. Found out how college life is and found what I 
expected." (Allakaket) 

" 1 think this niversity is very nice, but there is always the problem of nothing to do. 1 here isn't that much going on on 
weekends. Everything is like a program; the University is too large for the size of the city." (Barrow) 

"Things have changed a whole lot. 1 argue more with my instructors, not really arguing but battling and coming out 
more puzzled and a little bit wiser. 1 have never really associated with other students in my freshmen, sophomore, and 
junior years. 1 have a lot more friends who I'm going to miss in my Christmas vacation. Like the time a lot of students 
who left home for the Thanksgiving vacation the first night they were gone I was already missing them. This has been 
one of the nmst fun- filled, crazy, mixed up, pu/zling semesters for me." (Noorvik) 

"When 1 first came here 1 didn't know much about the University except for 1 few things that some people who went 
here told me. Most of them didn't like it here, more because of its location than anything els<\ So when 1 came, 1 was 
ext)ecting the same things that they told me. Now that I've bt en here one semester, 1 find they were wrong. 1 really like 
attending the University . This is the most enjoyable year (semester) I've had out of the past three years in high school. 1 
plan on coming back." (Sand Point) 

"Well, when 1 first got here to the University it was very hard for me because at that time 1 had no friends, but after 
months later 1 met a lot of friends, so it really changed— good to have friends." (Hooper Bay) 

"As far as the University is. in its location, 1 stiP think it would not be a pleasant place to st>end the second semester of 
the school year. Although the courses that are d fered here are fine, it does lack a few on the major interest of mine as 
far as majors in our field is concerned. But is is all right." (Togiak) 

'When I first got here, 1 didn't know we would live in coed dorms which kind of surprised me. 1*he things that 
changed, well 1 don't think anything has hardly changed at all. Going to class eariy in the morning, for example, my 
anthropology class, the teacher doesn't take role at all. He j ust comes in and starts to lecture about what we are going to 
study. 1 could skip anthropology class anytime I wanted to, but 1 would rather go to class and learr> something. 
Anybody in that class can skip which 1 haven't dcme yet. Just a few titnes that 1 have gotten up too late and missed that 
class. I'm not sure 1 answered the question right." (Point Hope) 
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"I thhik tluit this sehoo! is ull rinht. I reully thought the teachers were all okay. TUoufiU I really woiiUIn t want toeoine 
hack here tor otJuT reasons. The program is a really tar out thing. You learn a tew tilings. Find out things about a 
Tiiiversity and jiretty much how to get around Plus you get a semester of college. Then Wion a trip which will be very 
educational and exciting/' (C^alena) 

"You have to study hard and tr>' to be sensible about things." (Allakuket) 

"During my stay at the University* I have experienced a nuraber of things. Which to me was helpful. I think that 
college education is a good thing to have." (Alegnagick) 

"At first I thought I didn't want ever to come back to Fairbanks. Well, that has changed. I'd like to come back and get 
Office Administration in c*ollege." (Quinhagak) 

"Yes. my being here at the l^niversity has changed my attitude about going on to college. The college life isn't so bad 
after all. My first impression of the college was it would be hard and strict but it s up to the student if he wants it to be 
hard or easy on himself." (Newhalen) 

"A little out I found out a lot about this University and how it operates." (Galena) 

"When I first got here I didn't know much of this place and now I know more of it and I know where to go when there's 
something going on. Also I know how college life is." (New Stuyahok) 

"My ideas have changed a whole lot about college. It has really been a good semester, better than I expected. This 
college life makes sonieone think of life more carefully than they would have if they were in high school. It also shows 
you that if you don't do your work no one else is gonna do it for you» and it is very important th at it gets done. You also 
feel that nothing or almost nothing is impossible to do. College life is kind of hard to understand, but once you 
understand it, it becomes much easier to associate with people, and work together." (Buckland) 

" I don t think many of my ideas have changed but I know I have changed a lot. Being around other people who do not 
tell you when and what to do make you grow up. Overall, I think this has done everyone a lot of good." (Tok) 

"Yes. I began to like it during the latter part of this semester because I knew where most all the things and buildings 
were and had more confidence in myself in knowing where the action and movies are held." (Tok) 

"I haven't been home all summer and when I finally did get home there was all my letters piled up and waiting for me. 
so I opened this first letter and presto! 'Congratulations, you have been one of the selec ed lucky persons who are 
taking a trip to Japan ... etc. etc.* So I said, sure Tm going to Japan. I'm also going on a fishing trip tomorrow. Then I 
opened ap the next letter. It contained my ticket to Fairbanks and the of A. Then I became a believer. It s too far out 
to believe, even yet. but it's happening. Another thing iVe found out, is that I can relax for a change. Like all the way 
up through my high school and grade school, years IVe had to hassle my way through everything mentally and 
physically, mostly physically, because of different races of people who attended these schools. But here on campus 
I've seen people who I've known in high school change a whole bt. that's including myself. Everyone is a lot more 
mature and there are white people, Negroes. Natives, foreigners, and so on, so I think it's just a psychological change. 
Anyway it's an improvement in my life." (Manokotak) 

"Made tne realize how little children are such beautiful humans. Like, coming up here you don't see much of them. I 
always thought children were little brats, now I think they behave more than college students. Makes me think a lot." 
(Noonik) 

"I guess my ideas changed some, but I wouldn't know for sure, in what ways or I couldn't say how. they've changed, 
because it too eariy." (Kiana) 

"I become more neater in some ways and I have learned a lot from this University. I think I can go through college 
without too much trouble. When I first came here I didn't know much about this University, but now I think I can 
manage now." (New Stuyahok) 

"At first I was wonderin^r. what was going on here. This was something new to me as it is to everyone else I guess. After 
awhile everything started to turn out fine. It is or was a new home to me as the time past. Now that I started to know 
many different people I finally settled down and it was like everyday life to me. I enjoyed it as long as I didn't think of 
home too much and I would like to attend the university again, probably next year." (Bethel) 

"Not too radically but now I use bigger words." (Tanana) 
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"U hi u I first arrivtHl I thcnight it would hv j; place where a perscin would have nci time to Koof off and have inn and 
that you would always have to Hve according to someone elses standards. Hut after attending schcMil here for one 
semester I find that it does reipiire studying but you would still have time to goof of f. Also you are practically on your 
own/' (Galena) 

"I don't think any of my ideas change at all/' (Bamiw) 
"In k)ts of ways/' (Aleknagick) 

"I think that it has helped me a lot. Because before I came 1 wasn t sure 1 wanted to go to college, 1 thought it would be 
a big step. But with this Foreign students and SOS it was such a big step after all/' (Bethel) 

"It was sure beenvery good going to the university, 1 sure did enjoy schooling at the college. My ideas sure change 
from being a stewardess to a doctor's nurse, 1 wouldn't mind continuing college for a long time. Whether I get good or 
bad grades. 1 still keep up my work unHl 1 get tired of school," (Kaltag) 

"Some of my ideas have changed, but most of them are stUl the same. But 1 reaUy like college tho. So next year I made 
up my mind to go to college at AM U in Anchorage. 1 sure hope 1 succeed, which 1 am pretty sure I will/' ( Nondalton) 



IV 

How have you and your ideas changed during your trip to Japan? 



"All I know is that I am more confident in myself and thingj that I do," (Hughes) 

"For one thing. 1 have more confidence in myself. Now that I have seen Japan, 1 want to see more of the world and I 
have a little more traveling experience. After this program is over, 1 would like to go to U of A then transfer to another 
college in a different state." (Huslia) 

"Even though I went to the U of A and took orientation. I didn't know what to expect in Japan. So that everything 1 
saw in Japan was new to me but really didn't surprise me, 1 m thinking about traveling to other countries because 
traveling around Japan got me to thinking about traveling/' (Tanana) 

"After traveling around Japan, I feel th^t it really is fun to tour a complete different country. Meaning fun. is seeing a 
different culture and customs of the people and trying to communicate with the people, 1 feel that everyone should 
have a chance to go to any foreign country. It's a great experience," (Allakaket) 

"Well. 1 m starting to really take life more seriously in that 1 want to learn more things and associate with more people. 
Also, going out more into this world and trying out new things ordinarily aren't found in smaller populated centers," 
(Barrow) 

"After having been to Japan. I feel as if I must travel more than I ever did before, I believe 1 would like to go back to 
the University of Alaska (Fairbanks), study for awhile, and then take off traveling, I'd like to have a job that is 
asscHiated with travel. I don't believe you can expect a whole lot of your ideas and things to change in two ttionths, 
whether you are in Japan or not. But being over here 1 have learned not to take things at their face value. You have got 
to probe deeper," (Sand Point) 

"My ideas about things in reference to what I want to do have not changed a lot. But the program has taught me. or 1 
have learned a lot in what 1 could do now in a foreign country as communication is concerned and how to deal with 
friends, what to look for and where 1 want to live after being out of my home for awhile," (logiak) 

"Things have changed a lot in me since I've been in Japan for the last couple months. Like I'm getting so used of the 
language and I'm always bowing all the time 1 meet a person. My plans or ideas have really changed since the first 
couple days in Japan. 1 would really like to stay in Japan for about another 3 months because 1 really enjoyed staying 
and going around Japan," (Point Hope) 
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"W fll I ktii )\\ now that niy ideas alMiiit Jupan have charmed beeaiiso Jaimn is almost like Aitieriea. Tin* whole system is 
ulinoKt identical to the I'SA. ' ((;alena) 

"I teel like Tin smarter in oiu* way." (Allakaket) 

"I tlicmtfht it wcinid be like heck of a ball, bnt I was back in school again, and that was a bummer. \\v hwmvd up tcxi 
inneh sim light in the moniinK it we didn t have class/' (Alegnagick) 

"Well Japan was pretty far out. The things some of the guys bought were pretty cheap." (Galena) 



"When the plane landed at l okyo Intematicmal Airfiort iny first impression was. I d(m*t like it. I want to go back.-It 
looked like it was going to be a bad ex|>ei1ence for nie to come here. Well. I learned the other way around at Nagoya. 
The pcHiple are very friendly and the houses are so close by I couldn't tell where the next house is. I li*amed to know 
what house stays here and there and it was a great ex|)erienc*t\ The country itself I think is way different than Alaska. 
The first time I w eut to the bathroom I thought, oh no, I have to s(|uat. But life is botli the same and different in Ja|ian 
to Alaska." (Qninhagak) 

"I1ie trip has really broadened my view on world traveling. I would like to visit some other countries besides J^pan. 
Traveling is a lot of fun and educational. In a couple years from now I would like to travel again." (NewhaJen) 

"lapan is a very g(M>d countr>' to visit. It is a small country but very interesting |)eople if ym get to know the penum. 
The only thing I didn't like about it was the pollution there." (Galena) 

"1 thought the subways would be real confusing, and always crowded. Once you start knowing your way it wouldn't 
be that hard. The best time I like to ride the .subways is during the rush hours." (New Stnyahok) 

"Well for one tiling, I wouldn't want to go back to Alaska and settle down. Td finish college and then travel as much as 
I can to different countries." (Backland) 

"It changed when I saw what really was happening over here. Like how the people lived, talked, and just way they 
lived really. When I saw the big cities and countryside my ideas changed because I thought it was different. A lot of 
my ideas changed when I saw what it was really like in Japan." (Minto) 

"If I went on another trip I dou'i think Td travel in a group. It s too hard to cope with others' problems. If something 
goes wrong for someone else it effects everyone. I think a lot of kids matured on the trip. We had to choose what we 
wanted to do on our own. I think this trip has done me a lot of good. My ideas have changed somewhat. We got to see 
what the Japanese really live like." (1*ok) 

''This trip has made me want to travel more. Right now I am planning to go to Hawaii and California on April 15 and 
then on to Europe in mid January 74. So I will probably go to the college one more semester to take European 
History." (Bethel) 

"Well I thought that I wcmld be free enough to get to go to another city or get away and be alone and think but that idea 
was a farse. By the way what are things? Be more specific." (Tanana) 

"I didn't really feel that much of a change/' (Galena) 

"My ideas haven't changed ver>' much. A few of my ideas have changed but I can t remember what they are right 
now." (Hooper Bay) 

"I don't think I changed at all, sumo of my friends say I have but I don t think I did. About my ideas, well they haven't 
changed that much. 1*his fall, tnitead of going to the U of A, I plan on trying to go to the Kinman Business School in 
Spokane. Wash. Other than that »^ev haven't changed. If I don*t go to Kinman Vm going to try for Sheklon Jackson Jr. 
College. My ideas about the U of A have changed. I think that there is too much dope going around there and I don't 
like that too much so Td like to go (o a small college rather than a large one now." (Metlakatia) 

"I sure did enjoy staying in Japan. 1 likinl the very nice Japanese, they were very kind, and I suredid love their baths. 
What I thought about Japan. I was thinking I'm going to make another trip here in the future. I enjoyed staying but I 
hated youth hostels that was my only problem. 1*he next foreign I would like to visit in my future is Spain. Also 
another trip back to the beautiful country Japnn.'' (Kaltag) 
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"My itleas was I ttioiiKht Japan was almost like Alaska. Hut it's not a bit like Alaska. I like Japan for al» the fun things we 
(lit! here. Ja|ian is a ver>' big city. Tokyo I think is the biRRest city in the whole world. Japan is ver>' beautiful. It's not 
t<Mi t-old like Alaska. The people in Japan is really nice." (Nondalton) 

"1 studietl about the Japanese families at the I' of A and I know pretty much about them from the books. W hen we 
visited at homes in K<»be. I noticed that this family was like the families from what I read. I^his family still stuck to the 
old tradition. But now a day families are starting to change from their tradition. So from studying about the families 1 
noticed traditions here are changing." (Bethel) 

"My idea about the trip was like this. I thought that it was going to be a trip of mostly going by ourselves, but we were 
in two large groups and we would go visit someplace in a large group and it was kind of crowded sonieHmes when we 
get to the place we were to visit. Changes in my mind are fint I was planning on getHng a repair shop or become an 
engineer but to what I have seen here is that more people would be going to stores and restaurants and I'm thinkmg of 
either a store or restaurant or even both, but come to think of it how many people would be willing to eat in a small 
village of a little over 300 people? but as for a store I imagine it can grow much quicker than a restaurant would." 
(Manokotak) 

"I realized that there was another little world besides Alaska and Alaska the very opposite from Japan. When I 
stepped out of the plane I really didn't think much of Japan and its people. Now that I've been here, it s really amazing 
how different the Japanese people are from us Alaskans. I really cant explain it. out its beautiful. My thoughts. Better 
ways of living, better ways of spending money, better ways of deciding what to do." (Noorvik) 

"For one thing we got to observe and be in a different society than American like their moral principals, etc. So most 
<»f us wont keep wondering how can other countries be different. More sure of what I was thinking of doing in my 
future." (Kiana) 

"First of all I thought Japan was going to be very very crowded. But I learned that in Japan. Tokyo is the most 
crowded city I have been to. Also, back at the U of A we were told we were going to stay in homes of Japanese, but I 
learned it is hard for something like that. It was good we learned a little Japanese before we came, because it really 
helped. I plan on coming back in the future." (New Stuyahok) 

"A whole k)t of my ideas changed about Japan since we landed in Tokyo in Japan. Jan. 15. 1 thought the people of 
Japan would not be so helpful and friendly as they are. Helpful when you're lost, is what I mean. Friendly when you're 
alone in a cit>'. I guess it's because most young Japanese people want to practice the English language, not only the 
young are helpful, theolder people are very friendly and helpful. I didn't think I would see a place with people all over 
a single countr> . But on this trip. I did and it's hard to believe. V e were to one city which. I thought was big and it was 
small in Japan. W e thought it Was the smallest city in Japan. The language I thought it was difficult, but after being 
around the Japanese, it wa«; easy to pick up and understand. I think the Japanese people are the friendliest I have ever 
met. but I have more to .see in this world." (Bethel) 

"Lots. I'd like to come back to Japan on my own. this trip means so much to me. I wish we could have stayed longer. I 
think if I went to a different country I'd know how to travel better and know what to do." (Alegnagick) 
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